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ATHENIAN CASUALTY LISTS 
By Gertrude Smith 

In CIA 1. 432-62 1 are collected a number of Athenian casualty 
lists covering a period of years in the fifth century which yield some 
interesting information regarding the method of publishing the names 
of those who died in action. Of the many questions suggested by 
these lists only a few have been treated with any degree of complete- 
ness. 2 Before proceeding to a discussion of them it will be advisable 
to outline the Athenian military organization. A psephism of the 
assembly authorized the mobilization of the troops and specified 
the number required for a particular campaign. The citizens of the 
first three Solonian census classes served as hoplites grouped in 
tribes which were identical with the civil tribes. The tribes again 
were subdivided into classes, each class containing those who had 
been enrolled for service in the same year. The Athenians rendered 
military service from 18 to 60 years of age and so there would in 
any year be 42 classes of hoplites enrolled under the names of 42 
archons, the oldest group passing out each year and being replaced 
by the incoming epheboi under the name of the archon of the current 
year.* The mobilization psephism specified the classes from which 
men were to be called. 4 The ten generals managed the selection of 
the troops. Under them as chief commanders of the army as a whole 
were the taxiarchs who commanded the various tribes, two hipparchs, 
each commanding the cavalry of five tribes, and ten phylarchs, 

1 Cf . also 4. 1 (suppl. to Vol. 1) pp. 107-11. For a convenient collection of 
Athenian casualty lists see Malzer, Verluste und Verlustlisten im griechischen Altertum 
bis auf die Zeit Alexanders des grossen, 1912. 

* Malzer, op. cit., on the basis of the historians and the casualty lists, attempts to 
estimate the losses suffered in the various battles in the fifth and fourth centuries. 
He reprints the Athenian casualty lists with brief comments on the date of the inscrip- 
tions and identification of battles and of individuals. His final summary, entitled 
"Die Einrichtung der Listen" (pp. 108 ff.), leaves many interesting problems un- 
touched. 

8 For epheboi see Taylor, "The Athenian Ephebic Oath," Classical Journal, XIII 
[1918], 495 ff. 

4 On the whole subject of Athenian military organization see Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities, pp. 310 ff. For the organization of the cavalry see Aristotle Politeia 
49.2. 
[Classical Philology XIV, October, 1919] 351 
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each commanding the cavalry of one tribe. After the selection of 
the number required by the psephism had been made the names of 
the soldiers were posted. 1 From a passage in Aristophanes, which 
speaks of a soldier as not knowing that he was drafted until he saw 
his name on the statue of Pandion, it is apparent that they were 
posted by tribes, the list of each tribe being fixed upon the statue of 
the eponymous hero of that tribe. 2 

Two passages in Aristophanes refer to tampering with the lists 
of hoplites. In The Knights Demos after his regeneration promises 
that when a hoplite is placed on a muster list he shall stay there 
regardless of any influence that may be used. 
Zirei$' bir\iTT}sevTedels Iv KarakSya 
ovStls (card <Tirov8is juere^Ypa^ijcrerai 
&XX' ibffirep r\v t6 irpwrov iyyeypa^erai. 3 

The responsibility of the taxiarchs for these irregularities is clearly 
indicated in a passage of The Peace. 4 Even if it is assumed that the 
reference is here to changes made on the list after publication, there 
still must have been a muster roll different from the permanent roll 
with indications of the services performed by individuals on the 
various campaigns of a particular year. Each taxiarch naturally 
kept the service lists for his own tribe and made out the muster 
rolls for each campaign from his service list. These special pub- 
lished muster rolls naturally formed an excellent basis for checking 
up the soldiers to see if all of those specified presented themselves for 
the expedition. 8 The taxiarchs carried the lists with them on the 
campaign. 6 

i Aristotle 53. 7. 

8 Aristophanes Pax 1181 S. and scholiast: 

atipwv S' i<r6' i} '{oSos* 

1-$ Si airl' obx U»>tit' • ob yap V Sav h£t&V 

etra xparrds vpds t6v ivSpiavra t6v TlavSlovos 

eldev aitrdv, K&vopap $et r$ Kaxcfi f}\tiro>v 6tt6v' 

» Knights 1369 S. 

4 Lines 1180 f. The passage speaks first of the cowardice of the taxiarchs abroad 
and then of their unfairness at home in making out the muster rolls: 
toAs litv frtyph.<jx»ms iip&v, robs &' iva rt ical Kara 
4{oXe£0ovres Sis 1) rpls. 
1 For roll call at the beginning of an expedition see Aristophanes Pax 354 with 
scholiast; Andoc. de Myst. 45. 
• Lysias 15. 5. 
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Service was required of the allies, and it is a reasonable supposition 
that the quota required from each ally was fixed at Athens, either by 
the ecclesia or the military authorities, and that the types of the 
troops were specified. Then these demands were sent to the allies, 
who were required to mobilize and equip the specified number, 
managing the matter according to their own individual conscription 
systems. 1 Although Athenian cleruchs resident on alien soil kept 
their full citizenship rights and served in their own tribes, there 
must have been some method of mobilizing them in their cleruchies. 2 
That there was some regular system for drafting metics is not to be 
denied, but the manner of their registration is somewhat obscure. 
Clerc advances the theory 8 that the deme register (kr}t-iapxiicdv 
ypaufxareiov) served as a basis for metic military service. He bases 
his argument on the fact that metics were regularly employed on 
garrison duty at home so that the tactical divisions of the regular 
army were not necessary for them. Although the metic was kept in 
a battalion distinct from the Athenian citizen, 4 he served with the 
tribe which included his deme. 6 The theory is very attractive and 
may well be right, for a basis of classification other than territorial 
does not suggest itself. Light-armed troops recruited from the 
thetes, from the allies, and from the slaves were employed to some 
extent. In the account of the battle of Delium 6 Thucydides remarks 
in passing, ipikol Si Ik TapaaKevrjs p.iv wiikuriiivoi oire rfrre Traprjaav 
otrre lyivovro rfj irokei' o'iirep Si Sjvv&rifiakop ovres iroXXaxXcurtoi tuv 
IvavTLUiv, fioirXot re woWoi riKoXoWr)<rav. There were, however, ireX- 
Taaral and archers. 7 It is impossible that their service was purely 
voluntary. There is no record of permanent lists of such troops, 
but there were apparently draft lists of all types of troops for specific 

1 When Demosthenes organized the reinforcements for Nicias in Sicily, Thucydides 
merely says that he sent to the allies for troops (7. 17). 

2 Occasionally a list containing only casualties among the cleruchs is found. It 
might be inferred from this that although the cleruchs fought in the tribe of which they 
were members, yet they formed separate tactical divisions (cf. CIA 1. 443, in which 
cleruch casualties of several tribes are enumerated) . 

* Lea Mileguea AtMniena, pp. 38 ff. 

4 Rustow and Kochly, Geachichte dea griechiachen Kriegawesens, p. 96. 

6 Xen. de Vect. 2. 3. • 4. 94. 

7 CIA 1. 54. 55; Thucydides 2. 13. 
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campaigns. 1 Otherwise there would have been no means of checking 
up all sorts of troops, both citizen and non-citizen, since military 
service was required of all. 

These muster rolls, published for special campaigns and taken out 
on the expedition by the taxiarch, served also as a basis for checking 
up casualties while on campaign. The religious necessity for the 
recovery of the bodies of the dead is emphasized throughout Greek 
literature. The fact" is best illustrated, perhaps, by the punishment 
meted out to the generals of the battle of Arginusae who, though 
victorious, neglected to pick up the bodies floating about on the water 
and to take from the wrecks those who were still living. After a 
battle the victorious side had control of the field where the dead 
lay, and regularly gave them up after a truce for that purpose had 
been made. 2 Thucydides mentions only two occasions on which 
the duty was neglected in order to show the loss of morale of the 
vanquished. 3 It seems to have been the common practice for the 
winning side to go over the field and despoil the enemy's dead as 
they gathered up their own. 4 

Regarding the means of identification, there is no specific infor- 
mation. The hoplite, at least, had personal attendants, 5 and it may 
be suggested that these servants searched for their missing masters 
after a battle and thus aided materially in the identification. That 
the campaign muster list was checked up on the field as the bodies 
were picked up in order that they might find out immediately those 
who were missing is apparent from Thucydides. 6 The passage 
shows that the Athenians had checked up the dead and knew that 
two were missing, and were looking for them when the alarm was 
raised that enemies were coming to attack them. Probably first 
of all a roll call was held and then a search was made for the missing. 
In this case the Athenians sent back for the two bodies just as soon 
as they had reached the neighboring islands, and recovered them. 
The remains were not buried where they fell but were transferred to 

1 Thucydides 6. 26. 2; 4. 90. 

* Ibid. 4. Hi; 1.63; 2.6; 2.22; 3.98; 3.109; 4.14. 

»3. 113; 7. 72. 

«4. 44; 4.97; 5.74. 

5 3. 17. 6 4. 44. 
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Athens in some form, at least during the Peloponnesian War. 1 
However, the identification must have been completed on the field if, 
as is generally assumed, the bodies were burned on the spot. 2 

There is no explicit reference to the immediate publication of 
temporary casualty lists as distinct from the annual lists, but as 
soon as practicable casualties must have been published in some 
conspicuous way. There is no more natural place than on the statues 
of the eponymous heroes, just where the muster list for the campaign 
had been hung before the soldiers set out. That was the regular 
place for the display of public notices and especially for military 
notices. In this way and through the return of the remains the 
families and friends of the slain learned of the losses. 

The scantiness of the information in regard to the Athenian care 
for the wounded is surprising. Many who were not absolutely 
disabled could escape from the field along with the other troops, 
while the victors could always recover their own wounded. Some- 
times also wounded men must have been picked up by their comrades 
and carried off the field during the actual battle. 3 The suggestion 
may be made that the personal attendants of the Athenian hoplites 
helped somewhat in carrying off and tending the wounded. 4 But the 
most puzzling question is the treatment given to the wounded of 
the defeated side by the victors. In the absence of any reference to 
the matter in Greek literature, Grote's theory that they were some- 
times killed is very plausible. Occasionally two or three days elapsed 
before the conquered were admitted to the field to pick up the dead, 
and even if left alive by the enemy, those who were too weak to 
escape would have died in the interval. Sometimes they did take 
wounded as prisoners, e.g., Hippagretas, 6 Tantalus, and some 

1 Burial on the spot occurred during the Persian Wars, at Marathon and Plataea 
(Thucydides 2. 34. 5; 3. 58). 

1 The fact that only the bones were buried at the funeral described by Thucydides 
(2. 34. 2) has led editors to adopt the theory that the bodies were burned at the scene of 
action and the bones were sent to Athens (see Marchant's note ad loc). In the first 
engagement in Sicily, it is true, the Athenians burned their dead and gathered their 
bones. 

' Cf . the case of Brasidas at Amphipolis (5. 10) ; Alcibiades was saved by Socrates 
at Delium (Plato Symp. 219e-220e). Cf. 7. 75. 

4 In support of this suggestion the case of Lamachus (Aristoph. Achat. 1174 ff.) 
may be mentioned. He is evidently cared for by his personal attendant. 

6 Thucydides 4. 38. 
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Aeginetans. 1 These two men were kings, it is true. The utmost care 
seems to have been given by the Athenians to their own wounded 
whenever it was possible. The services of physicians in connection 
with military operations is referred to not infrequently in Greek 
literature. 2 Neglect of a wounded man would often amount to 
neglect of the rites due to the dead. In the Arginusae affair great 
emphasis is laid on the fact that they did not pick up the living who 
were clinging to the wrecks, as well as the dead. What was done 
with the wounded after they were brought back to Athens cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained. The case of Lamachus in Aristophanes 3 
may suggest, even if it does not prove, a method of providing for 
them. Lamachus is brought in wounded from a campaign preceded 
by an attendant who rouses the household to make preparations for 
the care of the wounded master. It seems plausible that they were 
sent home whenever possible, for the Athenian state was not prone 
to do for its citizens what they could do for themselves. 4 Provision 
was made by law for those who were permanently disabled, 5 and it 
is quite possible that the law included the temporarily disabled when 
financial aid was a necessity. 

The names of all who had been killed in action or died of wounds 
were recorded on stone and set up in the Ceramicus, where their 
remains were buried. Sometimes there were separate lists for the dif- 
ferent battles; at other times a complete list, including the casualties 
of a whole year, was carved on a single stele. In the earlier period 
apparently the list was made at the end of the civil year. It may be, 
however, that in the Peloponnesian War the lists covered the military 
rather than the civil year. 6 The permanent casualty lists did not 

i 4. 57. 4. 

2 Cf. Collitz-Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekteninschriften, 60.; Buck, 
Greek Dialects, 19. This inscription records an agreement between the king and 
the city of Idalium, on the one hand, and a physician, Onasilus, and his brothers, 
on the other hand, for the care of the wounded during a siege of the city by the Persians. 
The date lies between 447 and 391. Xen. Anabasis 3. 4. 30: nal larpois KarluFTr\<rav 
6kt&- ToXhoi yip fjaav o! rtrpwukvoi. Cf. Xen. Cyrop. 3. 2. 12. 

3 Acharnians 1174 ff. 

4 The personal attendants of the soldiers in war evidently, then, attempted to save 
their masters if wounded and accompanied them home, searched for their bodies if 
they were killed, and took care of the remains. 

6 Plutarch Solon 31. 

• Malzer (op. cit., p. 108) cites Thuc. 2. 34 for this view. This evidence is by no 
means conclusive. 
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include prisoners or wounded. Apparently the same casualties 
might appear on different lists. This may be explained by assuming 
that in addition to the official stelae lists were set up for the individual 
tribes, for cleruchs, or for the knights. 1 Thus CIA 2. 3. 1673, 
containing a list of 11 knights, would seem to have been erected by 
the knights for those who fell at Corinth. The official list for the 
whole Corinthian campaign is extant. 2 As a result the headings of 
the inscriptions vary, but in general include the places where the 
casualties occurred. 3 In one inscription place-names are scattered 
throughout the list of names of the last tribe recorded, each place- 
name being followed by the names of those who died on that particu- 
lar front. 4 In no inscription is a date given. They can be dated only 
from a knowledge of the years in which certain campaigns took place 
and are frequently too fragmentary to be assigned to a specific 
campaign. The tribal names always occur in the same order. Even 
if only a few are given, the same relative order is always preserved: 
Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandion, Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecrops, 
Hippothontis, Aeantis, Antiochis. 

No designation aside from a man's own name, unless he was an 
officer, is ever found except in one case where the fathers' names are 
given. 5 It is difficult to ascertain the reason for this. It may be 
that the full designation appeared in the original muster roll and repe- 
tition was not regarded as necessary in the published casualty list. 

1 Cf. Malzer, op. cit., p. 109. When the same names appear twice in the same list 
they indicate different individuals. Cf. Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, 46. 

% Bruckner, Kerameikosstudien, 219. Cf. CIA 1. 449 and 453, where three 
names are repeated. 

3 CIA 1. 433: 'Epex&J^os °*8e kv r$ To\k/uf iwkSapov kv Kbrfxp iv kiyinmp iv 
QolvIk-q kv 'AXteOow kvAiylvy Meyapol rod airov kviavrov. CIA 4. 446a, column 1 : 
iy Xeppop^ffwi 'ABnvaZoi. olSe &TkBavov; column 2: ifi Bufoj-Ttui 'kBrivaiwv otSf 
iurkdavov; across both columns below: oUt kv toZs etXXots xoXe/iois airkBavov. A 
slightly different form is to be found in Bruckner, Kerameikosstvdien, p. 219. The 
tribal names are grouped at the top of the stone instead of being distributed through- 
out the inscription. 

4 CIA 1. 446: kp Hotu&oIq' kv 'A^ii7r6X«i, etc. 

s CIA 1. 445. The official designation of an Athenian, consisting of his own 
name, his father's name, and the name of his deme, regularly appears on the private 
monuments of the period. Malzer (op. cit., p. 80) conjectures that these are cleruchs. 
In a Thespian casualty list of the battle of Delium (IG 7. 1888) titles of honor, 
■KvBwvUa and b\viLinovUa, are added in two instances. 
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Officers, however, are always carefully distinguished. The first 
man named in the Erechtheid inscription is one of the generals, and 
in the list of names appended at the end another man is designated 
general. 1 There is mention also of phylarchs, 2 phrourarchs, 3 tri- 
erarchs, 4 and a nauarch. 5 Apparently in the fifth century there were 
no separate official lists for cavalry and hoplites and naval forces. 6 
At first sight there seems to be no systematic arrangement of names. 
But closer inspection reveals distinct alphabetical groups, e.g., 
CIA 1. 433, column 2, lines 19ff., 'AXe£ias, 'A/xiidpiiriros, 'AiroXk65apos, 
Topyias, N6#apxos, Tlapnovlb-qs, and column 2, lines 49 ff ., 'Aya.<wc\r}s, 
"AXfcas, Kr)<f>i<r6doTos, KaXXi/cXr/s, K?7<£i<r65wpos, Nou/t^ios, Eero^iXos, 
'T7T€Pj8io$. Often there are two names only which are in alphabetical 
order: TXavKias, 'ETiYe'j'Tjy. In other cases there are several together 
all beginning with the same letter. The Athenian hoplites were 
grouped by classes, each class containing those of a single year. 
The Erechtheid inscription, containing 168 names, shows 71 alpha- 
betical groups. These groups must represent division into years and 
tactical divisions within the years. 

Cleruchs who served along with their tribes, even though living 
on allied soil, are normally included in Athenian casualty lists. 7 
"Btivoi of CIA 446 may refer to metics, contrary to the general 

1 Hicks and Hill {op. cit., 26) observe that the second must have been elected 
to replace the first as only one general from one tribe could serve at one time. This 
may have been the case at the date to which this inscription belongs, but as early as 
440 at least there are references to two generals from the same tribe (cf. Beloch, 
Die attische Politik seit Perikles, pp. 276-77). Aristotle asserts that at one time it 
was the rule to elect only one from a single tribe, but that the custom was changed 
(61. 1). On the inscription in question cf. Droysen, Hermes, IX (1875), 8. 

2 CIA 1. 447; Hicks and Hill, op. cit, 87. 
8 CIA 1. 433. 

* CIA 1. 447; 448. 

5 CIA 1. 453. 

« For a list set up by the knights cf. CIA 2. 3. 1673. 

7 CIA 1. 432 records MaSbnoi. and [Aiyi.]vTiot. (Malzer suggests [Bv{i]vTioi 
and [Zt7d]>TK>i as possible restorations). The SryAjriot are mentioned in several 
tribute lists and the MaMrioi are included in the rdjis </>6pov. Again, cleruchs were 
called by the name of the people among whom they settled. Hence the two names 
might refer either to allies or to cleruchs. As there is no certain instance of the 
recording of allied casualties on the Athenian lists nor any reason for recording them 
there, any names of people in the casualty lists which are found in the tribute lists 
or the tA£« <f>6pov are almost certainly cleruchs. Furthermore these two names occur 
apparently in the enumeration of the dead of one of the tribes. 
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opinion, for the technical name for allies is trfyujuaxoi. Aside from 
this there is one possible reference to metics: tyy pcuj>oi in the same 
inscription. Boeckh so construes the word. Several other inter- 
pretations have been suggested: that there were strangers resident 
in Athens who had received the right of participating in the ephebia 
as iiciyypa<j>oi; that there were strangers who had received by special 
decree the right of serving with the Athenians. Clerc rejects the 
first of these conjectures altogether and argues that the word refers 
to metics who had the rights of wroTeXeux. This seems to be the 
correct view: the %ivoi are the ordinary metics and the £77 pcupoi the 
ItroreXeis. It seems quite reasonable to suppose that the metic 
casualties were cared for by the state in the same way as citizen 
casualties and that some provision was made for their burial at the 
annual funeral. It is merely an accident that so few inscriptions 
have been found in which they are recorded. To i/aXot as a class 
there is no reference on the monuments, but twice rot-orai are men- 
tioned, one of the references being in the Erechtheid inscription, 
which refers to casualties only in the one tribe. That there were 
to£6tcu recruited from the citizens is known. 1 Another case occurs 
in CIA 1. 446, where 9 rol-brai are recorded along with the 6 t-ivoi 
and 2 lyypa<j>oi. It seems reasonable that if the men were citizens 
in this case they were thetes. With regard to mercenaries some 
arrangement must have been made, although there is no reference to 
them on the monuments if it is agreed that £ewi of 1. 446 refers to 
metics. 2 Isaeus 3 cites the case of an Athenian citizen who was 
killed probably while serving as a mercenary in a Persian army. 
His ashes were sent home by his comrades. It cannot be inferred 
from this, however, that this practice was followed in the case of 
other mercenaries. That some arrangement was made with the 
mercenaries when they were hired as to the burial they would receive 
if killed in the service of the Athenians seems natural if one considers 
the great stress which the Greeks laid upon proper burial. 4 There is 

1 CIA 1. 54. 

1 Malzer (op. cit., p. 109) regards £&>oi as mercenaries. He does not cite Clerc. 

8 Oration 4. Cf. Wyse's introduction and notes. 

* Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 6. Medical care as well as funeral rites are promised: oi)s S' &v 
ipif. tpt\oTr6vais Kal <f>t\oKtv8vvojs ixovras irpds roiis irohktxovs, Tipq. roiis p-iv 5tjuotptat$ roifs 
Si rpipoipiais roiis Si rerpa/xotptcus Kal SXXois Swpois, nai vbauv yt depaireiais /cot jrepj 
ra0ds fcoa/icjj. 
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no certain instance of allies on the casualty lists. Probably they 
published their own lists at home. One non-combatant casualty is 
listed on the Erechtheid inscription, a priest whose name with the 
place of his death is set off, iv Aiyfarrw TekiviKos pavris. 

This same inscription furnishes an interesting illustration of 
revision, for there are eight names added at the end in a different 
hand, including a general, three men presumably hoplites, and four 
archers. Either a revision of the lists must have been made after 
the original stele was set up or else these eight men were wounded and 
and did not die until after its erection. But since they received their 
wounds on the campaign which the stele commemorates, their 
names were inscribed upon it. 

Frequently along with the names of the dead soldiers an epitaph 
is given in the conventional epigrammatic form praising the valor of 
the dead heroes. 1 Occasionally the grave stone of an individual 
who died in war is found. Perhaps the most perfect and loveliest 
of these is that of Dexileos, the young horseman, 2 which belongs to 
the fourth century. This was not an official monument. 

It would be interesting if it were possible to get information about 
the yearly loss of the Athenians as compared with the numbers which 
could be brought into the field in a given year. Pericles estimates the 
man power of Athens at the beginning of the war as 13,000 hoplites, 
and 16,000 others on garrison duty at home, 1,200 cavalry including 
mounted archers, 1,600 archers, and the crews of 300 triremes. 3 
But for no single year of the war can the casualties be estimated, 
since Thucydides' statements are vague and no unmutilated inscrip- 
tion exists. For the year 458-59, for which the Erechtheid inscription 
remains entire, it is possible, by supposing another such inscription for 
each of the other tribes, to gain a general idea of the total casualties 

1 Cf. Hicks and Hill, op. cit., 46. 

OtSe Tap' 'EWtio-kovtov b.Twk«rav byXabv fi^r\v 

fiapvaiievoi afarkpav 6' ebKhkurap. warpl&a 
&<tt' kxQpobs <TTevax&H xoX^juou dkpos tKKOtALO~avTas' 
airois 6' bBb.va.TOv ixvrjp.' dpeTTjs Wtoav. 
Cf. also the three-stanza epigram on the stele which commemorates the dead at 
Potidaea (CIA 1. 442). 

2 Hicks and Hill, op. cit., 88. Cf. No. 2 for an archaic epitaph. 

3 Thuc. 2. 13. Cf. 2. 31, which gives the numbers for the largest army which 
Athens had in the field during the war. 
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among Athenian citizens in a year in which the Athenians were 
active on six fronts. This inscription contains 176 names. If the 
other tribes lost men in the same proportion the whole number 
would be approximately 1,760 for the year. During some years of the 
Peloponnesian War the losses may be supposed to have been even 
heavier than this. Thucydides makes one general statement, that 
the war was the bloodiest of all known wars. 1 Sometimes in very 
important actions the numbers of the dead and wounded are wholly 
neglected, as for instance in the case of the decisive victory of the 
Athenians at Naupactus. 2 It was always possible for Thucydides to 
consult the casualty lists at least before he published his history. 3 
They were permanent and could have been seen after his return from 
exile. And it seems very probable that he did consult them in a 
great many cases, although he did not care to give the results with 
absolute accuracy. His attempt to find out the numbers of the 
Spartan dead at Mantinea shows his interest in the matter. 4 In 
short, Thucydides looked upon his history as a piece of literature, 
and although he is accurate in stating facts, he did not care enough 
about minute details to give exact numbers of the dead, probably 
because he considered such details relatively unimportant and 
inartistic. In several cases he gives numbers : when there is a great 
contrast between the numbers lost on the opposing sides, as for 
instance at Amphipolis, when Cleon and Brasidas were killed, 600 
Athenians perished but only 7 Spartans, -5 again, when a large pro- 
portion or a small proportion of the troops righting were killed. 6 
Thucydides' statement that Hagnon at Potidaea lost 1,050 out of 
4,000 hoplites in forty days as a result of the plague is apparently 
based on accurate knowledge. 7 In some cases Thucydides' reason for 

1 1. 23. Cf. Isocrates 8. 86 ff. 

2 2. 92. 

* Cf . Malzer, op. cit., p. 58. 

* 5. 68. 2. 

6 5. 11. Cf. 4. 101; 4.44. « 2. 79. 

7 2. 58. In the case of the plague (3. 87) the numbers of those who died from it 
are given to show the terrible devastation. In this case Thucydides could have found 
out the number by counting those who were stricken off the original muster roll. 
It is not be to supposed that those who died of the plague in Athens would be put upon 
a casualty list, but their names would of course be removed at the first revision of 
the general muster roll. 
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recording the casualties on one side only is purely dramatic. For 
instance, at the surrender of Mytilene all emphasis is on the fate of 
the conquered, 1 and likewise in the siege of Plataea all interest is 
centered on the Plataeans. 2 In some cases it must be supposed that 
Thucydides had no knowledge of the number of the enemy's dead. 
He could not have had in all cases. It is noteworthy that he appears 
always to list the deaths of the generals with great care, both those of 
the Athenians and those of other forces. 3 In a few passages he 
appears to give accurate statistics, but the even tens and hundreds 
of the numbers make it certain that they are merely round numbers 
except in a few cases. 4 Often Thucydides claims only approximation 
in his numbers. 6 Often no attempt is made at an estimate. 6 

The futility of an attempt to estimate the losses of the Athenians 
in the Peloponnesian War may be seen by tabulating the casualties 
given by Thucydides in those battles of the Archidamian War for 
which he makes an attempt to give Athenian casualties. 



Place 


Cavalry 


Hoplites 


Light-armed 


Total 










150 




a few men 






a few men 




1,050 
430 




1,050 








430 








a number 










most of the troops 




300 


4,400 
120 
many allies 
300 


incalculable 


4,700+ 
120+ 


See 3. 98 








300 


Eion 






great loss 










small loss 










50- 


Cotyrta and Aphrodisia 








f ew troops 




1,666 
50- 


many 


1,000 + 


Amphipolis (4. 113) .... 




50- 








600 












Total 


8,450 













The average from this calculation would be about 850 for each 
year of the ten years' war, but this average would be raised probably 
by hundreds if the total number of casualties were known. It is 



i 3. 28. 2 3. 52 ff. 

8 1. 63; 2. 69; 3. 98; 4. 38; 5. 10. 

«5. 10; 4. 44. 6 1. 63; 4. 101; 6. 97. 



• 2. 65; 7. 84. 
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interesting to compare it with the casualties estimated for the year 
459 from those of the tribe Erechtheis, 1,760, which is probably an 
overestimate. 1 

Of the honors paid to the dead and the public funeral Thucydides 
gives a detailed description in his introduction to the funeral oration 
of Pericles. 2 The public burial was an annual ceremony 3 attended 
by foreigners in large numbers, as well as by citizens and resident 
aliens. 4 The institution of it was ascribed to Solon in ancient times, 
as were so many laws. 5 It was always easy to attribute praiseworthy 
laws to Solon, and not much importance can be attached to the state- 
ment. At Marathon 6 and Plataea the Athenian dead were buried on 
the battlefield, a fact which seems to furnish a terminus ante quern 
for the institution of the custom. 7 The public burial occurred annu- 
ally throughout the Peloponnesian War. In the funeral procession 
there was a coffin for each separate tribe and in addition an empty 
coffin to indicate the symbolic burial of those who were missing. 8 
The burial by tribes is significant, as from beginning to end the 
Athenian organization was by tribes. The burial was followed by 
an elaborate oration, the so-called \6yos «rtT<i</>ios. 9 

With regard to the maintenance of those who were invalided in 
war, provision was made by law that they should be supported at 
public expense. The date of the law is not known with certainty, 
although Plutarch assigns it to Peisistratus. 10 While there is no 

1 An estimate of the losses in the Sicilian expedition is impossible on account of 
Thucydides' indefinite statements: 6. 52, "some troops"; 6. 71, "not more than 
50"; 6. 101, "Lamachus and 5 or 6 others"; 7. 41, "crews of 7 ships"; 7. 45, " consid- 
erable number"; 7. 72, "great slaughter." For an estimate based upon all available 
sources cf. Malzer, op. cit., p. 33. 

2 2. 34. 

8 Plato Menex. 2496; Arist. Panalh. p. 310 (Dindorf). 

4 Isocrates 8. 87. 

6 Diogenes Laertius Sol. 8. 55. 

8 Pausanius (1. 32. 3) mentions stelae at Marathon set up over the graves of the 
dead and containing the names arranged by tribes. 

' Hauvette, "Les fileusiniens d'Eschyle et l'institution du discours funfebre a 
Athene" in Melanges Henri Weil (1898), pp. 159 ff. 

8 By "missing" is meant those who could not be found and were thought to have 
been killed. The term does not, of course, include those who had been taken prisoner. 

9 Burgess, Epideictic Literature, pp. 147 ff. 
io Solon 31. 
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information on the subject, it may be assumed that their dependents 
were cared for at the public expense just as in the case of the widows 
and orphans of those who actually died in battle. That the state 
took care of these orphans m«X/* 1 yfiys is a fact mentioned by several 
authors. 1 

In addition to furnishing financial support, the state apparently 
had control of the education of the children. 2 Aristotle speaks of the 
custom as existing in his time in Athens and also in other cities. 3 
When the sons became the proper age to enter the class of epheboi, 
the state assembled them in the theater at the greater Dionysia and 
presented each with a panoply after an exhortation to virtue. For 
that day they occupied the front seats at the theater. After this 
ceremony they entered the regular ranks of the citizen body and were 
trained during the two years of the ephebia along with those whose 
fathers were still living. 4 Isocrates 6 speaks of a yearly parade of 
orphans in the theater at the time of the Dionysiac festival. Doubt- 
less he is referring to the same ceremony which Aeschines describes. 
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1 Thucydides 2. 46. 1 ; Demosthenes 60. 32; Plato Mehex. 248<2; Lysias 2. 75-76. 
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